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morality concerned to check them in any of these vices, be-
cause it is the great rule of such men, that they may lawfully
follow the dictates of nature, wherever their safety, health,,
and fortune, are not injured. So, that upon the whole, there
is hardly one vice which a mere moral man may not upon
some occasions allow himself to practise.

The other false principle, which some men set up in the
place of conscience to be their director in life, is what those
who pretend to it, call Honour.

This word is often made the sanction of an oath; it is
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of strict
honour; and it is commonly understood, that a man of
honour can never be guilty of a base action. This is usually
the style of military men; of persons with titles; and of
others who pretend to birth and quality. It is true, indeed,
that in ancient times it was universally understood, that
honour was the reward of virtue; but if such honour as is
now-a-days going will not permit a man to do a base action,
it must be allowed, there are very few such things as base
actions in nature. No man of honour, as that word is
usually understood, did ever pretend that his honour obliged
him to be chaste or temperate; to pay his creditors; to be
useful to his country; to do good to mankind; to endeavour
to be wise, or learned; to regard his word, his promise, or
his oath ; or if he hath any of these virtues, they were never
learned in the catechism of honour; which contains but two
precepts, the punctual payment of debts contracted at play,
and the right understanding the several degrees of an affront,
in order to revenge it by the death of an adversary.

But suppose, this principle of honour, which some men so
much boast of, did really produce more virtues than it ever
pretended to; yet since the very being of that honour
dependeth upon the breath, the opinion, or the fancy of the
people, the virtues derived from it could be of no long or
certain duration. For example: Suppose a man from a
principle of honour should resolve to be just, or chaste, or *
temperate; and yet the censuring world should take a
humour of refusing him those characters; he would then
think the obligation at an end. Or, on the other side, if he
thought he could gain honour by the falsest and vilest action,
(which is a case that very often happens,) he would then